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contingent of two battalions and a few guns from Gibraltar under
General O'Hara. The latter almost immediately had the misfortune
to be captured in a skirmish.

Pitt consoled himself by drawing up elaborate paper schemes for
massing an international army at Toulon for a spring offensive.
The treaties signed during the summer with the Mediterranean
Powers had provided for the employment of Spanish, Piedmontese
and Neapolitan contingents in British pay, and with his usual
optimism the Prime Minister reckoned that by December, besides
the parings of British garrisons, he could count on 9000 Piedmon-
tese, 6000 Neapolitans, 4000 Spaniards, and at least 5000 Austrians.
That this international army might be more difficult to command
than a composite British force of equal size never even occurred to
his unmilitary mind.

No conceptions of war could have differed more than those of
the British and French Governments. The former timidly based
military action on public opinion. The latter brutally coerced public
opinion to support military action. In Whitehall the first thought
always was how " to give the war a good appearance." Ministers
weighed rival interests, balanced one theatre of operations against
another and doled out men and supplies to appease popular clamour.
Invariably compromising, they fell between two stools. Shunning
unpalatable decisions, they were never able to concentrate their
forces and seize the initiative. Setting no tune themselves, they were
compelled to dance to the enemy's. Seeking secondary objectives
to conciliate the opinion of the hour, they would throw away next
year's victory for to-morrow's announcement in the Gazette of the
capture of a fortress or a sugar island.

While Pitt was gathering in imagination soldiers of every tongue
to assail France from the furthest point of the compass, Carnot,
relying on interior lines, was massing his forces to strike outwards.
Unlike his enemies he perfectly understood the art of war. His first
blow fell in the Rhone valley where, capturing Lyons from the
Federalists, he removed all danger of Austrian infiltration across the
Alps into die Midi. In October he struck again in Flanders, defeat-
ing the Austrians at Wattignies and a week kter piercing the other
end of Coburg's overstrained cordon in a two-days' drive through
Menin, Ypres and Nieuport which all but cut die British off from